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TERMS. 


pNNESSRE Farmer, is published monthly at 
$1,50per anhum, but $1 will be reeeiv ed if’ paid in ad-| 
vance. Pr esenuapn within three months of the! 
commencement ofthe year will be considered in ad-| 


vanee. 

All subscriptions mitist Commence with the year. 

INo.stbseyiptions discontinued, but at the option o1 
the Editor, ante all serearages ‘are paid. 

All ‘lelters'o on ‘business in any way-connected with 
the ‘T'ennessee Farmer must be addressed # Enrmer- 
son & Deadrick, Jonesborough ‘Ten., and in onder to 


; chsure attention must be pos Pa!D. 


According to the decision of the Posy. Mfsver 
Genenat, the Fennessec Farmer is subject only to 
newspaper postage, viz: one cent for. each number 
withinthe State or within one hundred miles from 
Jonesboro’, out of the State; one and a half cents to 
any. other part ofthe U. States, 


Communications. 
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ON MAKING EXPERIMENTS. 

Mr. Editor :—It wil! be readily conceded 
by every farmer, that it is best to make as 
much as weean With as Jii!e labor and ex-' 
pense as practicable. 

A better plan than the present mode, in| 
genera of, cultivating our tands and raising 
our sto 3 ie certainly very desirable; and to} 
eosemagl at this object, is perfectly biacticatile 
if we will take thé'proper pains to do so. 

It is not my intention at this'time to point 
out any particular method as being the best; 
*butto-eall the attéhtion of farmers generally 
to the means of finding out for themselves. 


I would respectfully suggest the proprie-| 


ty andthe practicability of appropriating a 


small portion’ of our’ tifne and our farms, to’ 


making e experiments, in the different branch- |< 
es of farming; raising stock, &c., and of keep- 
ingan exaet account of the labor and ex- 





be sustained. Bythus appropriating a few 
rods of our ground, and a small portion ef our 
time, we would find out the crops: atid. the 
mode of culture best suited to our:soil, the 
best method of raising our-stock, and the ger- 
eral systein that would yield us the largest 
profit, with the least expense. 

Lf some of our, eXperiments'should fail we 
should be, discouraged, but try others, 


| 


{tried experiments, only a.small portion;) and 
we will, no doubt, fajl upon the tight .plan 
after a while, which, perhaps, we will never 
otherwise discover. : 

We shouid try someof the many succes’: 
ful experiments made by others, aad pablish- 
edin the agricultural papers of the day.— 





And should any of our experiments, saeceed, 
let them, with all other information we may. 


possess on the subject of farming, of service to 


others, be knotvn through the sae ; 


| Parmer, or some other paper. It w 
very little trouble, and might wae othes 
g| greatly. Tam yours, &e4. "+"; 
MOUNTAIN Fy eden 
May 24, 1838, 
ebsden.. 
TENNESSEE AGRICULTURE—Nowg. 
Mr. Editor :--In my last number, L. téok 
acursory review of the cultivation of cotton. 





their discontinuance as articles of stable. 
| *In my present number, I shall, in a sues 


commodities, proposed to be introduced as im- 
provements inthe Agriculture of this State. 
l"Phey are Silk, the Sugar Beet and Grass.— 


ense incurred in the different modes we}!T[ will speak of them in their respective or- 
Pp Pp 


‘might try. 


ders. Silke has been introduced into this 


Great advantages would no doubt result| State, and some’experiments are making in 
from such a course, aad lilo oF RO injary: itg cultivation, with what deyree of success, 
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Tdo net kiiow I. sapore its introduction down to thém as * orthodox—never once in- 


has been too recentto 


Bat I feel well assured that this is not the|toldthe 


time for an extensive, or profitable cultiva- 
tion of silk in I'ennessee. Weare at least an 
age in arrear of it. Silk cannot be cultivated 
to much advantage in a country exclusively 
productive—it must be manufacturing too.— 
Bat it may be saidthat we can produce the 
‘vaw material, and sell it to the Northern 
Manufacturers; to which I reply, that they 
can raise of the raw material themselves, an 
abandanee with which to glut their infant 
factories for years yet to come. 

So little is knownof the sugar beet in 
this country, that it demands at our’hands but 
a passing consideration. No’ where, that I 
have heard, has it been cultivated to much 
extent, witha viewto making sugar, but in 
France. 

¥ presume that there are few pragiicdt in- 
dividuals, who entertaia a serious idea of this 
country manufacturing beet root sugar to 
any advantage at this-time. I would cau- 
tion the citizens of T'ennessee against caleu- 
lating upon producing either the beet root 
sugar or silk tomuch profit. They should 
hesitate a little, before they plunge into un- 


tried egperiments—or at least permit the se- 


nior members of the Union to take the van. 


etermine definitel y.— quiring why it is so. 


If Astronomers had 
titude, that the sun was not half 
or double the distance itis from the earth, 
not one ina thousand would have thought of 
detecting the error by calculation. 

Among other objectionsto the production 
of grass ih this State, it is alledged that the 
climate istoo warm for it—and of this elass 
I have seen thé. communicatton of a cOres- 
pondent, published in the January number of 
the Farmer, over the signature of “A -Sub- 
scriber.” Now, I would like forithe “Sub- 
scriber’? to tell me how he has arrived at this 
conclusion; Has he learged it from experi- 
encegnd abservation? Ffow many acres has 
hein grass, that: he should condemn. it as 
not suited to our climate, in such unqualified 
terms of disapprobation? 

To try to establish his position, that the 
climate of Tennessee is too warm for grass, 
and that she will better suit silk and beet root 


ple of France and Spain, as countries of sim- 
ilar climate to our own, and tells us that they 
rear the last mentioned products to great ad- 
vantage. Hence, draws the conclusion, that 
wecan do so likewise. But the “Subseri- 
ber’ has omitted telling us some other of the 
products,avhich France and Spain raise—if 


Grass—I think, Mr. Editor, that this arti-|he had not, his whole theory would have 


cleis peculiarly adapted to the soil and cli-|peen upset. 
Among all the propos-|and Spain are. two of the mostextensive 


mate of ‘T'ennessee. 


ed improvements upon our system. of hus-|sheep growing countries in Europe. 


bandry, 1 think grass the most practicable 


Ii is a known fact, that France 


And I 
think then, Mr. Editor, that it is not an im- 


and best adapted % the capacity, capital and! plausible interehce, that those countries also 
circumstances of the people generally. I|raise giass for their flocks to graze upon. 


am aware, Mr. Editor, that in this position, 


I must here*conclude my présent num- 


I will haveto combat popular prejudice,. as|er; for want of room—and in the mean time, 
isthe case when any innovation whatever, is} Mr. Editor, believe me your obedient, huin- 


attempted to be made upon the established ble seryant, 
Mankind are prone to 
retain the customs and opinions of their an- 
cestors, however ridiculous they may be; and| troubled with rats, 


usages of a people. 


CINCINNATUS. 
Wilson county, ‘T'en., May, 1838. 


r= Please inform your subscriber who is 
to put some tar Gn and a- 


any attempt at reformation, is considered|round the hole or entrance to his residence, so 
enerally that he can’t get in or out, without soiling his 
best coat; and my word for it, he will soon 


nothing short of heresy. People, g 





sugar, your “Subscriber” adduces the exam- 


speaking, are averse to thinking—it is a task 
too arduous for them to investigate for them- 





seek better quarters,for nothing is more dread 
ed by a rat, or any other rogue than ar coat 








selves—they receive whatever is handed 
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GRASSAN MISSISSIPPI. 
Mr. Editor: 
Having determined to test fully the 
practicability ofintroducing clover, herds, afd, 
other grasses in Mississippi, | am anxious to 





obtainall the information on the subject L.can; 
please sent me to this place (Raymond, Miss.) 
“the Tennessee Farmer.” ‘The small price 
an@@ifficulty in the cartency puts it out of 
my power to remit herewith the payment {as 
it should be) in advance; but I am in hopes to 
procure a sufficient number of subscribers to 
be enabled to remit $5 ot $10. 
obtained a fine Durham bull, and some graz- 
ing hogs. Iam in hépes that,in a few years 


J shall be enabled tq give you agoodaécount}® [+ 4! : 
\terial eight or ter per cent. of sugar—or as 
much as it contains. ‘ 


of hay-making, good roast beef and ham i 
Mississippi. 


will be desirable information; also the proba- 


piatvent cheyg 
dle best season and mode of sowing in this lat- |stood. 


itude. 
Very respectfully, 
Your ob't. serv’t;, 
Jno. S. Peyton. 
June 3, 1838. 


We sincerely wish our correspondent suecess with 
his experiment; and hope he will communicate to us 
its result, whatever that may be. In reply to his in- 
quiries we state that 10 Ibs. clover—2 bush. orchard 
grass (or halfthat quantity when sown with clover) 
apeck of othy and the same quantity of herds’ 
grass seed, have been recommended for one acre of 
land. .Lass clover sced.than the above(viz. on¢bush- 
¢] to 10 acres,) and less timothy seed are very ofien 
used in this section of country; but-there is no worse 


economy than sparse seeding of grass lands. Let 


the ground be fully occupied by the sceds you wish 
{0 cultivate, and your crop will not be overrun ‘and 
destroyed with weeds, nor blotted with naked, unpro- 


I have just! 





j 

The quantity of clover, herds, orchard: 
gtass, and timothy seed requisite per acre,| : 
| convenience of the farmer. 





BEET SUGAR. 

We have great pleasure in announcing té 
the agricultural] public an important discoy- 
ery, made by a gentleman in this vicinity, 
in the manufacture of sugar from Beets.— 
it has been the result often years study and 
experiment, 

Samples of the sugar made by this process, 
finely crystallised and ofas good a quality as 
the common Havanna white sugar, and dis- 
infected as far as we could perceive of any of 
the earthy taste, which has been so strongly 
objected to in beet sugar, wehave seen; and 
we haveseenso much of the process and 
such results of the process as to leave little 
doubt ofits success. 

The advantages proinised by this mode are 
the follewing: 4 

1. Itis adapted to obtain from the raw ma- 


2. The raw material is put intoa state of 
preservation so that the sugarcan be manu- 
factured at ay season of the year, at the 


3. The process is simple and easily under- 


| 4. It requires. no expensive machinery, 
\and though improved machinery would facil- 
\itate the process, yet it can be made to advan- 
jtage with no other machinery than what is 
\to be found in every farmer's kitchen. 


| 5. At present prices of labor and sugar 


there is reason'to believe that every farmer 
can raise and manufacture his own sugar “at 
a very small expense compared with what 
the purchase of sugar from the stores now 
costs him. 

A patent for this invention and discovery i3 
now in the process of being procured; and it 
is confidently expected that rights to manu- 


facture will be for sale at such a rate as to 
put itinthe power of every industrious far- 
merto make his own sugar. The gentle- 
man who has applied for the patent, promises 
that the rights shall be for sale seasonably 
this summer. We express the hope there- 
fore thatthe farmers in Massachusetts will 


ductive spots to diminish its yeild and mar its uni-| be ready to take advantage of it by cultivating 


formity.. We should suppose that. Autumn would 
bethe best4imeto sow grass seeds in the extreme 
South. The grasses generally are very delicate 
when young; and sown in the Spring, we should 
think, would incur great danger of destruction, 


largely of the beet. In any event the value 
of the root for feeding stock will ampty re- 
pay, if a good crop is obtained, the expenses 
of cultivation. We understand that sugar 
beet seed of the best quality. isto be obtained 


{rom the fervid suns of the Southern summer.—|atthe New England Farmer Office, No. 52 


Would not'Mr. Peyton do well to try on a small 


North Market street; and we presume at 


scale, the Gama and Ribbon: grasses, which have other seed stores in the city. H.C 


both been thought to be congenial with a Southern 


climate? fEo, Tex, Farmez, 


New England Farmer. 





| Apri! 30, 1838. 
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"vom the Franklin Farmer. 
THE PRINCIPLES OF BREEDPNG CATTLE. 
No: 4.—Lhe importance of good Keep> 

Inthe rearing and improvement of a stock 
of cattle, nothing, perhaps, is of more impor- 
tance than the subject at the head of this ar- 
ticle, Iiven the powerlu! excellence of blood 
and family are unavailing and insufficient, 
long to sustain a valuable herd without this 
indispensable accompaniment. | Upon this 
subject our valuable authority has only a few 
remarks, but they are very comprchensive 
and decisive. : 

“There is one circumstance however, 
which breeders occasiona! ly forget, but which 
isofas much importance to the -permanent 
value of hisstock as any careful selectich of 
animals can be—and that is good’Keep.” Aly 
good stock must be both bred with attention, 
and well fed. It is necesswry that these tio 
vesentials, in this species of improvement, 
should always accompany each other; for 
without good resources in keeping, it would 
be vain to attempt supporting a capital stock. 
‘This is true with regard to the original stock; 
it is yet more evident, wken animals are 
brought from a better toa poorer soil. 

Let it not beimagined that good keep is 
thus indispensably necessary, only to the im- 
proved blooded caitle; for it is invariably true 
that mean feeding will produce mean ani- 
suals,no matter what.may be the breed.— 
The owner ofthe hardy scrubecannot rea- 
sonably expect them to produce large and/ 
well fatted carcasses, or abundant sectetions; 
of milk, without rich pasturage in summer, 
nnd bountiful-supplies of nutritious food in the 
winter. I believe it is conceded that blouded 
cattle require more luxuriant pasture and 
richer food, to cause them most fully and 
most rapidly to develope their excellencies, 
than the scrubs usually, receive, nor is it a 
matter of wonder or regret; for how‘could it 
be expected that an animal which secretes 


consigned to arscanty allowance aT 


t 





common of calves, which have gained an 
hundred pounds a month, for several months, 
upon kind feeding; and thus, in a few months, 


attajn asize, which, perhaps, is not attained 


in the whole existence of those which are 


the more scanty grass of the yard or oreMard, 
The kind feeding of the calf, is: scarcely 
niore bonntifully repaid than good keep to the 


dan. If she is kept in good conditiomashe 


will not only be more healthy, but willigon- 


ceive more quickly and more surely; will 


bring a better,and a more thrifty calf will 
pass through the dangers ef parturition more 


safely, and will cleanse herself, and be restor- 


ed, moré speedily than ifshe is emaciated and 
exlrauSted by poor or'scatity feeding. 

Neithep is good keepitfg without its genial 
iyfluence even upon the sire of the herd: It 
is unquestionably true that a bull which is 
ed upon generous food wil! be a surer and a 
better breeder, than it his subsistence was poor 
and scanty. ‘I'rue, he never stands to thie 
pail, nor draws at the yoke; but when fully 
engaged, his labors and excitements avescarce- 
ly less exhausting than are the duties of the 
cow or the ox; generous diet is therefore ne- 
cessary to sustain him in imparting a vigor- 
ous constitution and fine spirit to his offSpring. 
The observing farmer will readily avoid an 
extreme in this matter, by which heifers are 
somctimes made too fat to breed, and bulls too 
fatto be useful. But this is an extreme far 
less to be shunned, because far less dangerous 
than the other. R. W.S. 

SELECTION OF SEEDS. 

From reading authenticated statements of, 
and the improvements we have soqipnale in 
agriculture, we verily believe that évery kind 
of grain raised, may “be greatly improved, 
without much extra labor, if proper attention 
be paid to the due selection of seed. For sc- 
lection, we behieve is thee princiyle of procur- 
ing an abundance of genuine and improved 


-o gallons of milk or gains jtwo pounds ‘ ; ‘ 
two gallons of milk or gains itwo pounds off..04_ the process is not so tedious as might 


flesh daily, shouid subsist upon as little as 
one which secretes or gains half that quanti- 
iy. 

This great necessity of good keep begins 
with the very existence of the animal; and 
nature, as if to’ teach us the lesson, ere:its en- 
trance intothe world, has provided for its use 
a superabundant store. 
the animal’s existence is naturally the period 


be supposed. New and gxeatly improved va- 
rieties might even be produced in a short time. 

“In 1823,a Mr. Sheriff marked vigorous 
wheat plant, near the centre ofa field, which 
produced him 2,473 grains. These were 
dibbled in, in the autumn of the year; the 
produce sown broadeast the second year, and 


As the first year of/the fourth gh sora forty quarters of 
ju 


sound grain (320 bushels.) A fine purple 


of most rapid growth; so also it should be the topped Sweedish turnip produced 100,296 


period of most luxuriant feeding. 


As the} crains, which was seed enough for five impe- 


most liberal provision is now most amply re-| rial acres, and thus, in three years, onétarnip 
paid, so also is the slightest neglect the cause would produce seed enough for Great Britain 





ofirreparable loss, 





instances are not “TM: for a year, am Practical Farner, 
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From the Farmers’ Cabinet. ject, ave deleterious, and s 


WHAT SHALL WE DRINK THIS HARVEST. /|propuce disease. 


t ; . _.. | But, saythe consumers of the article, we 
As the season of crops is approaching itis) agnor get through harvest without st—our 
; ; hands will not work, and we should not be 

cle will be in the mouths of'not a few of out} 1), t6 getin ourcrops. I will reply by gir- 
fariggrs—and [trust there are a large PrO-\ing youa statement of facts which, came un- 
a nofthem who will be prepared a lder my knowledge. A farmer settled many 
spond to it, “we will not have any intoxica: iyeats afo, ina neighborhood where nearly 
ung liquor in our harvest fields nor on ont ‘overy budy used and handed ont ardent  spir- 
3 itsto their laborers. Conscious of the mis- 
Sihce the attention of intelligent and re~ chief attending the practice, he resolved not 
spectable persons has been generaily awalkcen-'tg do jt, let the consequences be what they 
ed tothe subject, and their observation turned nicht. Tis neighbors all predicted that he 
tothe consequences arising from the use of could not get his work done, ond that his har- 
such liquors,a change no less wonderful, | vests would rot in the fields. He had a man 
than happy in its results, has been wrought in| hired by the month who worked well enouch 
many neighborhoods. In places where it |\yithout liqaor until harvest came on—then 
was thought a few years ago, that the harvest! he demanded the_ usual “allowance given to 
could not be gathcred, nor indecd'the grdjna- oderate drinkers, and on its being refused, 
ry labors of thefarm performed, without ‘the | stoppedeshort dan his’ mowihg and hung up 
aid of ardent spirits, and where, as Was to be fyjs scythe, declaring he would not mow an- 
expected from such a course, mést of the pro-| other through unless the required allowance 
mising young men fell victims to the bottle,' of prow was given. The farmer quietly pur- 
experience has now convinced the farmers | syed his work —moswed several throughs,and 
that so far from being an auxiliary to labor, declared his determination not to givea drop 
it is a direct obstacle, and that aside entirely of the article nor suffer itto come on his place 
from the dreadful moral evils which are a-| even if he lost hiserops by it. When lunch 
voided by its disuse, they can perform more |iime came, a bountiful supply of wholesome 
labor, and with less fatigue, when they totally | food and drink was carried into the field, and 
abstain from it. ‘he most experienced and |ihe dram drinker was invited to partake, He 
judicious physicians who have closely stuctied did so, and without saying a word more about 
the effects of ardent spirits on the haman bo-|the erog, took up his scythe, titetinnd 
dy, find that while it affords for a short peri-'hrough the whole seeson without a murmur. 
od, an artificial and unnatural | stimulus (0 /‘Phe summer was hot and the harvest large, 
the system, this state of excitement is quickly ‘hut atthe close of it the laborer voluniazily 


succeeded by a lassitude, exhaustion “and | made the acknowledgement, that he had nev- 
thirst, which render tke drinker almost un-|oy seen a harvest got through so quietly and 
fit to la and impels him soon to drink| lersantly—that he had thought it impossible 
again. “ind although each repeated draught |g stand the labors of the season, *withont. ar- 
may excite him far a few minutes, and seem dent spirits—bat now he could say that he 
to allay his appetite for liquor, it is only to! had never got through them with so litle suf- 
prostrate him still more and to torment him fering and fatigue, nor felt himself so strong 
with a barning and almost insatiable thirst. | for work,and in sach excellent health. ” 

Ardent spiritsalways create a feverish ac-) Now for the eflect-——The force of long pre- 
tion in the system, which is increased by the} vailing enstoms once broken through, the 
heatof the veather—-they “debilitate the sto- farmer found no difficulty in getting hands— 
mach, tmpede the. process of healthy digestion the order, quiet and. good. feeling subsisting 
create obstructions, in the liver, and other|among his harvesters,- while others .were 
Viscera, and thus weaken ana destroy the ap-!shouting, or in brawls and quarrels, -arising 
petite and give rise to dyspepsia, head-ache,|from the excitement of liquor, induced his 
apoplexy, &c. Persoas.whoare much .ex-\neighbors to try the experiment, also, and all 
posed to the sun in summer should never) who did were so pleased with the improve- 
(tink ardent spirits, as. ‘the. practice exposes} ment that there is scarcely a farmer in the 
them to imminent danger of sudden death from |ncighborhood. who gives it. But the old 
apoplexy or stroke of the sun. practice: had made many drankards—the sons 


ooner or later will 





There is no nourishment whatever in ar-|of many of the wealthy farmers, learning to 
dent spirits—it is mere stimulus, the unvary-|love grog from the example of mele pane 
ing consequences of which, on a healthy sub- squandered their property and died off like 

- ’ 
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yotten sheen; and the drunken laborers d 

not Jong survive them, while the happy 
change wrought by the steady example of 
this one man, has visibly improved the moral | 
condition of the whole. neighborhood, and a 
hardy, vigorous and intelligent race of young 
ren wad laborers have grown, up under the 
system of total abstinence, who are useful and 
valuable members of society, and promise to 
transmit their posterity, a good name and es- 
tate. We would say therefore to every far- 
mer “Go and do likewise.” 


OBsERVER, Jr: 


i 


PRUNING FRUIT TREES. ~ | 

This operation is directed to be performed | 
by a writer in the Horticultural Register, in 
the winter. 'The common practice is to 

rune ix the spring. Both we conceive to 
be wrong. .It is unnecessary again here to 
repeat our reasohs for pruning at mid-sym- 
mer. Wewiil only add, that our opinion ih 
this matter is fortified by the philosophy and 
practice of the lateRev. Dr. Dwight, and by 
four year’s observation and practice in our 
own grounds. We prune in the last of June 
and first part of July. We earnestly recom- 
mend a trial of the practice. 

The objects of pruning are at least three, 
fold. Wetrim shade treesto produce sym- 
metry of form. We trim forest treesto pro- 
duce ahandsome and valuable bole, or stem, 
fortimber. And we prune fruit. trees for the 
double purpose of giving them a good shape, 
and of inducing them to bear well. ‘T’o the 

omologist that shape is most handsome, in a 
Fait tree, which indicates the best bearing 
qualities. It is remarked, particularly of 
the apple,-that upright shoots produce less a- 
bundantly than those which grow horizontal, 
or deviate materially from an upright form. 
Hence in forming the bead of a young ap- 
ple tree, it is customary to take out the up- 
right shoot, when the tree has attained a_pro. 
per height, say seven to nine feet, and to leave 
three or four laterals or limbs to form the 
head. And as pruning does not inerease ‘the 
quantity of wood, but has a different tenden- 
cy and effect, by lessening the leaves, which 
are the organs of nutrition, the upright shoot 
should not be taken out until the laterals hare 
acquired considerable wood and foliage. In 

runing fruit trees, all jimbs which are like- 

y to interfere with each other, should be ta- 
ken out while they are small. - The head of 
the tree should be kept open, so as to admit 
light and air, essential tothe maturity of the 
fruit. In pruning all trees in the nursery, 
the limbs should be left always upon one 


justify the opinion. 


fecding it extensively. 


f- 
vator, 
eee 
PLOUGH DEEP, AND PLOUGH BUT ONCE 
WHERE If CAN BE WELL DONE. 

Plough deep, and ifthe ground is in a/con- 
dition that it can be well ploughed, plough 
but once. 


Ist. The soil.will last longer and produce 
greater crops, and if winter grain is ott 
will not be apt to be thrown out with the 
frost. 

2nd. If there should be a superabundance 
of rain it will be more quickly absorbed and 
the top ofthe ground left drier; and vice versa, 
ifthereshould be a drouth there wil] be a 
ereater quantity of soil to retain the moisture. 
Thus, deep ploughing is equally beneficial ia 
both ywet,and dry seasons, gtarding agains 
each extreme. : , 

3de ‘Phere is s@ uch more soil to nour- 
ish whatever is putinto the ground, and the 
crop will be proportionally greater. 

4. Where the ground is ploughed but 
once, all those seeds that lie upon the sur- 
face ready to spring up in weeds, which are 
so injurious tothe grain and troublesome to 
the cultivator, becometurned under so deep 
that they will not damage the crop as much 
as they do inthe way that ground is general- 
ly managed. 

See that your groundisall turned over 
and whenever the plough is thrown out, back 
your team and commence at the spot where 
your plough lef the furrow. 

Spare no painsto get good ploughs to do 
the work with. ‘The best that I have ever 
seen, is what is called the half patent. 

Mosks iOkesos:. 

Hudson, March 24th, 1838. 

Buck Eye Plough Boy. 


From the Farnier’s Cabinet. 
YLAX SEED. 

Observing’ in the last Cabinet™some state- 
ments. réspecting the “adyantages resulting 
froin the feeding of flax-seed to stock, my at- 
tention was directed toan opinion entertained 


by many persons respecting it. It is suppos- 
ed that when administered to animals under 
certain circurnsiances, whether in the form 
of whole seed or oil, to produce abortion.— 
My own experience is very limited; bunt I 
have seen two instances that appeared to 
If this be a fact, it is 
well worthy the serious investigation of far- 
mers, pefore they commence the practice of 


* 





third ofthe stem, that is, only two-thirds of 


A YOUNG FARMER. 
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BEET SUGAR. 


David L. Child, Esq., who has lately re- 
turned from France, where he had been to 
obtain information in relation to the cultiva- 
tion of the Sugar beet, and the manufacture of 
sugar from it, made astatement of facts upon 
these subjects, to the citizens of Northampton, 
onthe 23d ult. He was sent out by a compa- 
ny dt Alton, Ill, but for some reason they 
old relinquished the idea ef manufacturing 
sugar. 

The statements-of Mr. Childs were not so 
flattering as those made by Mr. Isnard about 
a year since, but we have no reason to ques- 
tion their truth. He states, that the common 


10 cents per pound for brown or raw stgar,| 


and 17 or 18 for a or, loaf sugar. 
this price, the*mannfacturer realizes Ja 


their own, about $3,00 per ton for beets.—} 
{n most cases they have farming establi 


ments connected with their manufactories.— | 
‘They produce on an acre from 10 to 15 tons! 


of beets. Wagesin France are very low;| 
for aman 30 cents per day, and for a woman | 
16cents per day—they finding themselves. | 
The protection of government is about 5 cents | 
per pound—equal to our pretection and the 


bounty offered by this State. Within a few | 


=) 


creased 6or$ cents on the, pound. The 
manufacture was successfully established du- 
ring the operation of the continental system | 
under Napoleon—a system prohibiting the | 


years, the price of sugar in France has de-| 


importation of colonial products—when su-| 


gar was fifty cents ora dollar a pound. In} 


———— 


to be, there can be no question that. beet su- 
gar can bemanufactured av a profit, in this 
country, notwithstanding the value of labor. 
If it can bemade in France with great profit 
at, prices for sugar named above, when only 
about 5per cent. of: saccharine is obtained 
from’the beet,-we certainly -can manufacture 
it, to compete with our market prices, if 8 or 
10 per cent. ofsaccharine can be extracted. 
without an increase of expense upon the 
French method. 

Sugar is manufactured in France ‘princi- 
pally in large munufactories, but undoubted- 
ily should the manufacture be introduced to 
| this country, it would be made on a small 








ibeets, and in the winter, at his leisure, ex- 
tructthe sugarfrom them. He could do it 


At then profitally, because his labgr is worth less 


: 3 Jarge' in wipter than af any dther-seasun of the 
profits, They pay, whenthey do “not cag ns < 


year. ; : 
In regard.to the culturé of the beet, it may 


ish-| be observed, that it is ¢rop which does» not 


impoverish, but enriches the soil. 
Hartjord Watchman. 


3c}'The inside ofa distillery was burnt up 
in Baltimore on the 3d inst. ‘The occurrence 
will probably prevent the insides of a great 
‘many human beings from sharing the same 
fate.—8. W. Advocate. 

TUE BRUSSA MULBERRY. 

Six thousand plants of this species, or vari- 
ety, of the Mulberry, belongin® to the estate 
of the late David Ruggles, Esq., of Newburg, 


: a et ‘ MON! scale. ‘I'he farmer would raise his acre ef 
priceof bect sugar in France is about 8 or'| 





1828, there were eighty manufactories in| were sold atauction on the 7th April. The 
Frarce,'and in 1838, 542 in operation, and | sale was well attended, and the plants though 
39 more erecting. |many ofthem'’Small, went off at an average 

According to the French method of manu-' price of aboutxhirty cents. There were gam- 
facturing sugar, only half of the saccharine | ples of cocoonsand of manufactured sills, fab- 
fnatter of the beet iscrystalized. "Phe whole! ricated from this mulberry, both of which were 
amount is 10 ner cent ; five only isobtained.| highly admired. .'The wood of this plant, al- 
But adiscovefy has tecently been, made in'though the trees were closely planted in nar- 
Germany, disclosing a’ process by which the sery, appeared perfectly ripened and fresh, 
whole of the saccaharine matter is érystalized;jeven to the terminal points, and wholly unin- 
and at an expense not greater than that at-\jured by the cold of winter; and the impres- 
tending-‘the French méthod. The beets are|sion seemed to prevail, that itis hardy enough 
dessicated or dried, by artificial heat; by|'® withstand our northern winters. - Brassa, 
which process about 80 per cent of their} {tom which this mulberry derives its name, 
weight is evapofated. The remainder is}!8 Asia Minor, at the foot of Mount Olym- 
pulverized, then in some way, dissolved, and| pus, which mountain is capped with snow du- 
the whole amount of sugar is extracted. - An} tng most of the year. Brussa silks are-dis- 
agent of the inventor is now in Philadelphia, |tinguished in the bazaar of = pi 
to sell patent rights to use the discovery. pre-eminent for beauty and excellence. We 


Now the question is, can this industry be anticipate great national benefits from the in- 
introduced into this country? 
Afthis discovery is what it is announced! 














troduction of this valuable’ plant. 
Cultivator 
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qumsasena | PARMBR, | daptation “ the ie ak that Binkecand ec secu- 
Jonesborough, July, 1, 1838. ring, at the same time, the, annual ameliora- 
tion of the soil, and its large annual profits, 
has the aspect of that rare and happy concur-’ 
rence of natural and artificial circumstances 
to recommend it, which would seem to au- 
thorize a belief in the permanency of its con- 
tinuance. . There is more experience, and no 
doubt more scieyce and economy and in@us- 
; to be found inthe agricultural systems of 
the Northern States; but their great staple 
wheat, asif it had not enough enemies before 
to encounter, is now annually ravaged by 
that ruthless depredator, the grain-worm, to 
isuch an extent, that many consider it a syic- 
cies of lottery to  cgmigit their seeds to the soft. 
[t is earnestly to be hoped that a remedymay 
be found-to countgract the destruction of this 
insect; but so it is, the Northern farmers are 
already discussing the propriety of looking 
out for other staples to which to devote their 








THE IMPORTANCE OF CONVENIENT DEPOTS 
FOR RARE AND VALUABLE SEEDS. _ 

It is probable that few, if apy, sections of 
our country, have as yet, decisively, ascertain- 
ed the crops which are, in every respect, the 
best and most permanently adapted to the cli- 
mate, soi], and circumstances of their geo-| 
graphical location. Onur agriculture. is yet! 
in its youth; und time may develope the ne- 
cessity of many great and radical changes ‘in 
our existing systems of cultivation, through- 
out thecountry 

The lapse of centuries was required for 
the discovery of the peculiar fitness of the 
Southern States for the cultu¥é of tlfe cottony 
plant; and the expiration ofa shorter period 
es possibly, mark fis total abandonment, 
and the substitution of other staples better a- 
dapted to a change of circumstances, and a industry. 
permanent amelioration of the soil. The The hope may be rationally indulged that 
world was full grown—nay, even grey with] in the course of time (if our earth is not strick- 
years—before the potato, which now consti- en from existence too soon, and-taking for 
tutes the food of so large a portion of the hur granted also the falsity of the theory recently 
man race, was ever dreamed of as adapted to) under discussion at the North, that the tempe- 
this important purpose; and the successful in-| rature of the earth is steadily becoming lower 
troduction of the silk culture into the U. States) nq thus producing gradual changes of cli- 
may be quoted as another most important in- K 


: , | mate in every latitude) each section of the 
novation upon the, long-established usages of country and of the globe, will have found out 
the past. 


; ss . _ }the-staple for which Nature has. especially 
Iris true that agriculturists are proverbial: designed it. To this end, it is highly impor- 
ly slow to change their habits. But that si-ttont that every community, in its own sphere, 
Jent, yet mighty and indefatigable agent—| soqid rationally investigate the enquiry as 
Time— does, and will continue to, effect his| +9 its peculiar agricultural adaptations; and 
mutations, in spite of every opposition. In-| that fair experiments be made of all the crops 
deed'the daily ,improveménts in agriculture! .hi-h svould seum to promise-q tongeniality 
aré but so many abandonments of old habits) wit its cliniate and circumstances. 
and adoptions of new systems, involving a) AS an important aid*in promoting this ob- 
steady advancementtowards the perfection of|ject, might be mentioned the establishment of 
farming; but which, like tle logarithmic|depots for collecting and” distributing the 
curve of the mathematician, though always 


germs of valuable plants—exotic or indigen- 
approaching, yet never arrives at that desired|ous, A difficulty in procuring seeds has of- 
consummation. 


ten indefinitely postponed experiments which 

We know of but one State in the Union| night have produced the most important r¢- 

that has adopted a system which seems to) cults. In the interior regions four country, 
prémise a permanent existence. The Ken- 


it is, in rnany instances, utterly impracticable 
tucky gazing busines, by its admirable a- lor attended with an expense whieh the object 
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(loes not justify, to obtain the ‘seeds of new |furnish profitable employment.to many indi- 
crops which" are anxiously ‘desired. Their] viduals, but are ylso objects of great conven- 
easy and cheap procurancé,on the other hand, jience and advantage to entire agricultural and 
would not only gratify those who might bejheorticultural communities. Similar estab- 
solicitous for their introduction, but would al-|lishments in our State are greatly necded: 


soBtimulate others less enterprizing to simi-jand we respectfully suggest to such of ovr 


gees 
lar éxperiments. tellow-citizens ay may have the opportunity 


There are@-two propositions now before of such an enterprise, ifan investinent of the 
Cofigress;designed, to some extent, to meet| ‘ind might not be madea profitable business 
. . A as * RPamombhar: raat l cy . + 
thisexigency in our agricultural affairs; and|here. “ Remembering the vastly prevalent 
© x . 7 ! ’ , 
if with culpable apathy, or through a heart-|System of begging, borrowing and hunting up 
legs policy, she refuses to act upon either of of seeds, whieh teeurs with us at the annual 
them, the nation will have just cause of aston-|"etarn of every season, we have no doubt of it 
é . : . rh: 7 2 x al ° 
ishment at the prodigality which can waste |‘ batever, and are equally well-assured that 
so many thousands of the public money npon the farmer and qardefies would feel the ben- 
opjects the most indifferent, or in’ discussions ‘efits of such establishments much more sen- 
the most undiggified arid worse than useless, |*ibly than would be genefally anticipated. 
and the niggardliness, on the other hand ‘ ; : = gee 
j eS SN A correspondent, in our last number, ex- 
which could deny a mere pittance from the oe ji 
2 : presses a doubt whether any portion of our 
public treasury, to. be appropriated, most ef-|., ,_ . ae 3 
a ‘ , 1, {State is prepared for the adoption of the root 
fectively, to the promotion ofthe greatest ef all 


: ‘ . culture. Weare not sure that we catch the 
the national interests. We refer to the scheme ; 











; 4 ; recise idea he means to convey by the term 
of Dr. Henry Perrine, to cultivate a nursery P 
; Bo tet cage tie ~* \“prepared.” Ifhe intends to intimate that our 
of exotic plants in Florida, and to the project-| 
3 soil js not in condition for these crops—ot 
ed establishment of a bureau, in the depart-|_ 
; that our farmers have not the skill necessary 
ment of the Commissioner of Patents, to be 
; ¥ _,_|to their management—or that we could find 
superintended Ay aclerk denominated “th ee ; 
: ._ |no uses for them when grown, he will permit 
Agticulturist,” for the’ purpose of collecting, | ; 3 ; 
BES at . us respectfally, but totally, to dissent from his 
preserving and distributing the secds of such |" >." ea ae 
opinion. Butifhe means that our farmers 
plants as may bethought worthy of cultiva-|"* 
are slow to adopt modern improvements 
tion, or-at Jeast experiment, in our soil and cli: ; ' 
, ‘ . which may trench upen long-settled habits 
mate. Each of these projects gives the prom- 
éf : : ._ |aind hereditary usages—then indeed, we-are 
ise of much aid to agricultural enterprize; . .. 
Fann ‘11 . ae heartily agreed. 
ve hope will meet with the ample en- : 
Sats MOPS Feit oe P Our correspondent’s object! ion to Reot crops, 
eement of Congress. 
COMPAEemess 5 that they are difficult to harvest inl secure, 
In this section of country, an easy acccssto|is grounded ‘on the fact that their production 
some well-supplied seed-mart, would give |js so abundant—an objection which we pre- 
great encouragement to our farming oper2-|sume the planter would not be unwilling to 
tions. We hear of crops, not cultivated among4encounter in gathering his cotton or corn 
us, which we think would be well adapted to 


wea We cannot perceive that there can be 
ourJands; but our present tedious modes of 


more labor in securing an equal amount (in 
transfortation render it impracticable per- | value) of roots, than in the usual mode, in this 
haps, to procure the seeds ia time for the sea- region, of harvesting a crop of corn—that is; 
gon at hand, and before the return of another} cathering, tying up and securing the fodder 
season, the fever has probably left us, and the|—-pulling, hauling, husking and cribbing the 
experiment remains untried. ‘Thenumerous|ears—vwith the additional labor of cutting up, 
seed-stores scattered throughout the towns! gathering and berning the stalks, to prepare 
and villages of the Northern States not only the ground for a succeeding crop. 
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It i bé a convenient, b but soil and 
wastelak method, these. way with a hea: 
vy crop of roots, to turn f hogs upon them in 
the fall and during the open weather of win- 
ter, (gathering sufficient for other uses) the 
time and labor thus saved .ia gathering and 
feeding-—the stroig manure distributed 
throughout the field--and the effectual prep- 
nration of the ground for a spring crop, ma- 
king large amends for the probable wasie 
which would attend such a process. 

We are unable to inform our correspond- 
ent where hecan procure the Indian wheat. 


In this region, we usually send to Baltimore, 


Mu., for seeds, not as the nearest seed mart, 


but having the most frequent and direct com- 
munication with that place. 


In reply to.an enquiry to that effect, we 
state that we will cheerfully pay postage on 
communications suitable for insertion in the 
Tennessee Farmer. ¢3>And we would here 
renew our urgent request to our patrons for 
information as to their modes of culture, ex- 
periments, opinions on agricultural subjects, 
&ec.,&e. ‘The objects of the agricultural pa- 
per are but half accomplished, while this im- 
portant help to its. usefulness is withheld. 


AMERICAN SOCIETY OF AGRICULTURE. 

The May number of the Cultivator con- 
tains a proposition, warmly endorsed by the 
conductor of that work, to form a society un- 
der the above title, with a view “to elevate the 
character and standing of the cultivators of 
the American soil.” This project has our 
best wishes—with a slight objection, howev- 
er to some of thé reasons with which the wri- 
ter endeavors to demonstrate its expedien- 
cy. 

We think there is some mistake in the sup- 
position which seems to prevail very gene- 
rally with the warm friends of agriculture, 
that the pursuits of the farmer are looked upon 
with disdain by the world at large including 
the respectable and intelligent classes of soci- 
cty engaged in other em ployments. Weare 
well aware that in the circles of fashion and 
high life there isan unconcealed and fastidi- 


ous disgust at the open pursuits ¢ ind home- 
ly habits of the ordinaryfarmer. The ex- 
quisite affects to feel the -extremest horror at 
the idea of soiling his tender palm by a vul- 
gar familiarity with the hoc-handle, or brigg- 
ing his delicate olfactories in contact with the 
odors ofthe dung-heap. The female butter. 
terfly of fashion also pretends to the satne 
double-refined sensibilities, and exhibits” ‘the 
same hysterical terrors at the sight of an Ron- 
est farmer or even a farming implement.— 
But we humbly conceive that the ridiculous 
affectation of creatures, so little remo¥ed be- 
yond the sphere of theape and the popinjay in 
the grade of animal being, is not to be set 
down as the’genera] public opinion on this 
subject. “We believe, oo the contrary,.that 
throughotitthe judicious and respectable por- 
tions of our population, there exists a very 
amicable feeling towards the agricuiturists of 
the land; but which, unfortunately, like many 
other good-natured friendships, expends itself 
in well-wishing merely, without much active 
effort to promote the interests ofthe cause, or 
elevate the character of its votaries. There 
is also a certain spice of poetry in the consti- 
tution of human nature, which finds no sweet- 
er food than fancy’s dreams of rura! pleasurcs, 
tranquility and leisure; and there will be 
|found ro sentiment more common among 
men engaged in commercial, mechanie or 
professional life, than the secretly cherished 
hope that, when the toils of business have se- 
cured the means of so dging, the evening of 
life will be spent among the quiet scenes of 
agricultural retirement. These seritiments 
may be more prevalent in the Western coun- 
try than in the older Statesthe comparative 
newness of its settlement not yet having af 
forded time for the utter destruction of that 
simplicity of habits, and those manly mades of 
thinking, which characterize our people. 
Most unhappily, however, there exists 
throughout our country either @ very grass 
ignorance or a more criminal apathy in re- 
lation to the validity, extent and urgency of 
the claims of agriculture upon active public 


favor and governmental patronage—an -ig- 





norance and apathy which demand an eff 
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cient remedy—as their prevalence depresses, 
most disastrously, the interests of the cause. 

Theres also no doubt, that in very many 
instances the farmer himself adopts a 
nguch humbler estimate of the callitig which 
Brctitence has assigned -him, than the world 
around. The unfortunate hankering after a 
place for a favorite son in thestore or Doctor’s 
shop or Attorney’s office, as though these 
prefessions were more respectable than his 
own, not only exposes hii to ridicule, and his 
soh to unnumbered temptations, but is also a 
wretched example in every respect. There 
is no calling more safe or virtuous or honora- 
ble than the one the farmer has the means of 
teaching his sons under his oyvn eye; and to 
convince him of this fact, which he seems so 
often inclined to forget—to rescue him from 
this instrumentality in his own degradation— 
where such degradation does exist, is surely 
well worthy of no little effort. 


Ifthe proposed society could be made in- 
strumental in effecting a reformatiouin this 
one particular, thetime and labor devoted to 
its drganization would be well expended.— 
Bat if, in’ addition to this, composed of dele- 
gates from all the States, it could attract the no- 
tice and induce the action of the Genera! Go- 
vernment in behalf of the interests of agricul- 
ture in our land,as it certainly would be much 
more likely to dothan any appeals or influ- 
ences from individual States or sectional so- 
cieties, then indeed would its objects be an- 
swered and its benefits realized much more 
effectually perhaps than its friends and pro 
jectors.at present anticipate. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

We have received the first number ofa new 
work just issued from the “Xylographic 
Press” at Maryville, T'e., entitled the “Mis- 
cellaneous Portfolio, a Weekly Abstract of 
General Knowledge,” and boldly commenc- 
ing its existence “withuut a singlesubscriber.” 
‘The Number before us is very neatly print- 
ed, and occupied by a great variety of hand- 
somely arranged and well-selected matter. As 


eg ~—n " 


riculture, we presume it will prove an inte- 
resting adjunct to the intelligent farmer. ‘The 
publisher (M. Mc'Teer,) also issues a prospec- 
tus for the publication of another periodical 
to be entitled the “American Journal of Pro- 
ductive Industry;” the first number to have 
been issued on the Ist ult. tikewise, we sup- 
pose, without any definite pledge of support. 
We cannot but commend thechivalry of this 
enterprise; and should the works merit the 


we sincerely hope they may receive it am- 
ply. ir 


3K} A great many accounts for the first 
two volumes of this work accompany the pre- 
sent number, forwarded by the representative 
of its late’Editor and Proprietor.. We are re- 
quested to state that the condition of the estate 
makes it imperiously necessary that these ac- 
counts should be promptly paid. 
The occasion wil] also afford many of our 
subscribers who are in arrears for the current 
volume, a convenient opportunity to make 
their remittances; and asa temptation so to do, 
we agree to receive the advance price from 
all subscribers now in arrear, who will make 
payment, free of postage, before the 15th Au- 
gust next. We earnestly hope that, with 


the opportunity of making prompt payment 
—especially when informed that the necessi- 
ties of the establishment urgently demand this 
act of justice 2: their hands. 





Saddle Galls.—Saddle galls are generally 
occasioned by an unequal pressure of the sad- 
dle,or by asaddle being badly fitted toa horse’s 
back, and if neglected, they grow into very 
ugly and troublesome sores. When these 
inflamed tumors are first discovered, cold 
water alone is frequently sufficient to 
drive them away, if applied as soon as the 
saddle is pulled off; but when that will not 
have the desired eftect,by washing them twice 
a day in the mixture which I shall here re- 
commend, the cure’ will be readily perform- 
d.—Take of sharp vinegar, one gill; spirits 
of any kind, one gill; sweet oil or fresh butter 





a goodly portion of the sheet is devoted to ag- 


one table spoonful; to be mixed well before 
used. 


public patronage, as we presume they will, ° 


this inducement to duty, none will neglect . 
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From ihe Farmer's Cobinet. 
THE ROLLER. 

This implement which has come into gen- 
eral use, only within the last few years, is of 
so deservedly an .useful character, that. it 
now ranks in importance with the plough 
and harrow—and no farmer can consider his 
stock of agricultural implements complete, 
without thepessession ofoneofthese. They 
are principally constructed on two plans, the 
one consists of.a single cylindrical piece of 
timber set in a frame, in which it revolves, by 
gudgeons, the other, of two such timbers, each 
of which is balfthe length of the single one. 
The latter is preferable sn the turning of the 
angles of fields and lands. The objects to 
which itcan be advantageously applied are 
various:—Grounds, which remain cloddy 
afier being ploughed and harrowed, can be 
reduced by the roller toa state of pulveriza- 
tion, which with the barrow only, could 
searcely be accomplished. Crops, succeed: 
ing Indian corn, may be taken off with much 
more facility, particularly if they be heavy 
and lodged, by having the corn stubble and 
other protuberances levelled down with the 
roller. 

Tt is of considerable utility in mowing 
grounds, by pressing small stones in the 
eround, which would otherwise impede the 
scythe in the mowing, and by levelling weeds 
to the grour.d, which greatly facilitates their 
decomposition.. Grain which has been fro- 
zen out during the winter, may be considera- 
bly benefitted by passing the roller over it 
and bringing the fibres ofthe roots in contact 
‘avith theearthagain. ‘There is another object 
to which I would invite the attention of far- 
mers—in the use ofthe roller—that is,ia the 
preparing of their ground for corn. 

‘lhe roller may be used to great advantage 
on any sod after being ploughed, by making 
the ground more compact, which will facili- 
tate the decomposition ofthe sod and render 
it more impervious to drought. In corn 
ground in-addition to the above, it prevents 
the furrows froma being moved by the cultiva- 
tor in the dressing of the corn and renders the 
ground in much finer tilth than it would oth. 
erwise be with the same lobor, without the 
roller. A. 

Chester county, March 161%, 1838. 


From the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
GUESSING. 

The erea of.every enclosure on a farm 
ought to be ascertained, in order to determine 
with some degree of precision the quantity it 
produces per acre, as wellas the quantity. of 


seed or plaster’ sown pef acre and to regulate 
the manuring and the labor with some degree 

of accuracy. Fields being generally’ rect- 
angular, very little difliculty would: arise, in 
determining the number of acres in each, and 

when ance ascertained a record could be kept 
that would render further trouble unnecegsa- 
ry. Many ‘farmers depend too much* on 
guessing, as to the quantity of land and the 
produce per acre, and,those who are not pret- 
ty knowing in such matters are supposed by 

some, occasionally to maké great mistakes, 

that sometimes involve a suspicion of the 

their veracity. Ifthe sizeof fields and the 

amount of their produce were accurately ‘re- 

gistered in a book kept for that purpose, it 

would be but little trouble, and it would fur- 
nish an agreeable amusement for a_rainy day 

to compare the products of different years 

from the same ground; -by this means a_far- 
mer would always be able to determine the 

improvement and idercased fertility ofhis farm, 

and if at any time he should inline to furnish 

an agricultural journal, with the results of 

any of his operations, it could be done with 
confidence as to its ac¢uracy, which would be . 
satisfactory and instructive to the public. 

A farmer should never guess at resulis 
when he hasthe means in his power ef ar- 
riving attruth so easily. Keepa regular ac- 
count of all articles sold and purchased, * and 
at the year’s end balance your book, so that 
you may know your latitude and longitude, 
and not be in danger of receiving a visit from 
the SHERIFF. 


—-— 


PRESERVATION ‘OF MILK. 

New milk is to be slowly evaporated-over 
a gentle fire, untilit is reduced toa dry pow- 
der. This powder is then put into‘a bottle 
hermetrically sealed. When milk is wanted, 
dissolve a portion in water, and the solution 
wt have all the qualities as well as taste of 
milk. 


From tie Farmer's Cabinet. 

I have seen a farmer bnild a hoase so laree 
and fine that the sheriff tarned him out of 
doors. 

I have-seen a young man sell a good farm, 
turn merchant, break and die in an insanc 
hospital. 

I have seen a farmer travel about so much, 
thatthere was nothing at home worth: look: 
ing after. ' 

Thave seen a rich man’s son begin where 
his father Jeft off, and endwhere his father be- 
gan—pnovless. f 
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From the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
BE KIND TO THE SOIL. 

E was gratified with the publication of the 
remark made. by Mr. West, the good old 
farmer of Delaware county, at page 250 of 
yodr last No., that 
“Hi LOVED TOSEE FARMERS KIND TO THE 

. SOIL.” 

He did not die indebted to it, though he 
borrowed much from it, during the course ofa 
long, svell-spent life; but he annually return- 
ed as much or more than he borrowed, with 
interé$t;.and in this way the benefits. were 
reciprocal and alwaysan tho increase. Since 
his death, which took place in 1808, when-he 
was in the 84th year ofhis age, the farm, 
which was ‘a- ‘source “of so -much. plea- 
sure and profit to him, and which was left in 
2 high state of fertility, passed into the bands 
of those who.appeared to have been moved| 
by a very different set of principles than those 
were Which actuated the good, the kind, the 
intelligent, the industrious, the pious William 
West,*the great Pennsylvania farmer. For 
in common with numerous-other farmers in 
cur country, it now appears, Iam ‘informed, 
as if it had been in charge of those, who are 
not enly not kind tothe soil as was Mr. West, 
but Who attemptto get somcthing, for Little or 
nothing; those who are borrowing from it, 
Without payiug much either of principal or in- 
terest. ‘This was not the plan of the patri- 
archal farmer of Delaware county, for he 
held it'asa point of duty, “in every man who 
occupies land toendeavor as far as-he is ca- 
pable, to keep it in an improving state, for the 
benefit of himself, his conr.ections, the public, 
and posterity; andhe who can make an addi- 
tion or improvement, though small, to what 
is already known, would be doing more good 
than giving almsall the days of his life.” 

His biographer says, “a visit to his farm 
was well repaid. ‘The inquirer found always 
a hospitable reception, a pleasant reception, a 
pleasant companion; and saw every thing 
about the land bearing the strongest marks of- 
industry, care and skill. The most luxari 
ant grass, the native production of the soil, 
evety- where met the eye; nota weed to be 
seen; the fences in the most. perfect order, .a 
compost bed ready prepared or in preparation 
in the field next to be dressed, and every im- 
provement effected in the most substantial 
manner; é ahs had been just entering the 
farm calyi a life.’ “He made ample pecun- 
iary loans, without the smallest compensation. 
Against this he was prpeipies. He had 
known the advantage himself of some capital 


erations, and therefore, freely advanced it, 
When convenient, to those proper objects 
whose negessities induced an .application to 
him.” It was his firm settled conviction that 
a farmer could not make a more secure and 
profitable investment of capitol than by the 
most liberal expenditure of it,-in increasing 
the fertility of his farm, so as to-cause it'to pro- 
duce the greatest quantity of grass» and, this 
accomplistied, all the rest was easy, pleasant 
and profitable. ; ’ 

‘This now has become the: settled: convic- 
tion of the most intelligent and successful far 
mers in our country,and any attempt to con- 


tfovert it 19 eonsidernd little short of heresy iu 
agriculture. 


Now let us all resolve hereafter to amend 
our ways, and make’ preparation for our 
long continued disobedience tothe sound ad- 
vice ofthe -~wise and good, and in time to 
come remember to | aT OE 

“Be kind to the soil.” 
SPrinGrlgeLD: 
March 26, 1838. 


*Eldest brother of Benjamin West the celebrated 
p ainter. 


LOSS OF SPECIES OF PLANTS. 

M ‘De. St. Hilaire states that many spe- 
cies of plants have been lost within the peri- 
odof history. Within a few years, many 
species, quite common in the environs of 
Paris, have become very rare ; Scilla _italica, 
Spartium purgans, and Pwonia corallina, 
have entirely disappeared from the neighbor- 
hood of Orleans, and even in our own days, 
the rocks of Vaucluse have been completely 
despoiled ofthe ‘Asplenium Petrarche. Is 
it not possible, then, he adds, that many flow- 
ring plants, rea!ly phosphorescent, may have 
been lost in the long period which has elaps- 
ed since the days of Democritus, Pliny and 
Josephus.--L’ Echo du Monde Savant. 


We understand that the Beaver has. been 
discovered in Surrey county, near Cabin 
Point, from 40 to 50 miles from this city.— 
It was for sometime believed thatthey were 
extinct in that partof the country. A cor- 
respondent says: “We saw the dams they 
had formed of the branches of trees thrown 
across, and we brought home several of the 
bits of wood nibbled by them for that pur- 
pose.” As it is possible they may be found in 
some of the adjoining countie§ in Virginia, 
we should be happy to receive communica- 
tions upon the subject—Richmond LEngyi- 
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A CHAPTER ¥OS FARMERS. 
. om . . 
Don’t be afrand of losing <i2ep in the morn 


ing; you can make it-upat nignt. Fresh aia 


ning air is healthy. 

“Put nothing off i 
be done to-day,” is a good motto; there.ore, 
plough your land in time. Haul out your 


for to-morrow,. wh.ch can 


manure in-season—and gather ia your small 
grain, clover, hay and othet grasses, when in 


a proper state. 


- ae gen ‘ i the way.” 
Keep before yout w ork, and never let your my eas spillall dilepidate, end, ne, sossag in 


debt for corn, meat, etc., to his industrious 
‘neighbor, will ultimately “sell out, and go to 


fresh range.’ 


work get before you; for it is hard travelling 
behind. . ; ; . 

Fix your fences well, or the time you will 
loose in patching, and. the ‘grain, grass, &C, 
vou will leeee by your neighbor’s hogs, 
catile, ete., will be much greater than the 
amount. required to make your enclosures 
good. 

Do every thing vei/ and not ina slovenly 
manner; “greatest haste least speed’ —* Lazy 
folks generally take the most pains.” 

Do not wear out “your land by growing 
corn, cotton or tobacco without intermission; 
but sow it down in clover and small grain, at 
least two years out of three. 

We should never be afraid of real improve- 
ments, because the-Yankees -sometimes im- 
pose.on us. <Aswell might we discontinue | 
the use of hams and nuimegs, because some 
“down-easters” counterfeit them with wooden 
emitations, 

Where there is much limestone rock on 
your land, invent some lever power machine- 
ry by which to pulverise it, and then scatter it 
over your farm; for it is even better manure 
than tinse, 

Never plant your fruit trees on Jand that 
will produce grain, &c., well; but on hill-sides 
and among rocks: Peaches, plums and ap- 
ples ate good for hogs. Ifyou make brandy 
be sure and let your hogs drink it all; for it 
suits them-much better to lie in the mud than 
your poor neighbors; moreover, if hogs get 
drunk, and even fighi, it is not with dirks, 
bowie-knives, pistols, &¢., and they generally 
settle their disputes without going to lav, 
or appealing “to the laws of honor.” — 

Hogs, however, are much fonder of fruit 
in its natural state;—you need not, there- 
fore, be at the trouble and expense of-s¢ill- 
ing’? it. : 

Turn all your poor ridges into grass lots. 








In this way they are nearly as valuable as 


your level fields. 


The Great Creator gave us the lands we] crops would be the means not only 
claim, as stewards; we should, therefore, not|the crops if a gtowing state, un’ 


ampoverish, but emprore it. 


gather manure as fast as you can and enricli 
your farm. Haul leaves, rotten logs, straw; 
stable manuré, cow litter, et¢., and cover your 
land well with it.. 1f you live neara river or 
creek, you may collect inuch manure froni 
their deposites of decomposed vegetables, 
leaves, etc. Industrious, enterprising, mana- 
ging men, wil! seldom lack expedients, by 
wich to improve evety thing around them; 
buttie slauggard will atways “find a liomin 
Eis. fences, cribs, stables, houses 


S. W. C. Advocute: 


. DRIGIN-OF INVENTIONS. 
Electriéity was discovered by a: person ob. 
serving that a piece of rubbed glass, or some 
similar substance attracted small. bits of pa- 
per, &c. Galvanism again owes its origin to 
Madame Galvani’s noticing the contraction of 
the rhuscle ofa skinned frog, which was ac- 
cidentally touched by a person at the moment 
of the professor, her husband, takitig an elec- 
tric spark froma machine. He followed up 
the hint by experiments. Pendulum clocks 
wereinvented from Galileo’s observing the 
lamp inachurchswinging to and fro. The 
telescope we owe to some children of a spec- 
tacle-maker placing two or more pair of spec- 
tacles before each other, and looking through 
them at a distant object. The glimpse thus 
afforded was followed up by older heads.— 
The barometer originated in the cireumstaticc 
of a pump, which had been fixed higher than 
usual above the surface of a well,being found 
not to draw water. A sagacious observer 
hence deduced the pressure of the atmosphere 
and tried quicksilver. ‘The Argand lamp 
was invented by one of the brothers of that 
name having remarked that a tube’ held by 
chance: over acandle caused it to burn up 
witha bright flame—an effect before unat- 
tainable—though earnestly sought after.— 
Without the Argand lamp, light-houses (to 
pass over minor objects) could not be made 





needless to dwell. Penny Magazine. 


Irrigation.—Every farmer should have 
in his yard a cistern, Or some similar recepta- 
cle for his liquid manure. If our ofte 
and burning climate, watering grass ar 






they are 


If we do not, we} supplied with Tain, -butigreatly enrich the 





violate a plain Jaw of nature. 





Therefore, | !and. 


efficient, and on .he importance of these it is~ 
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as From the Farmer's Cabinet. 

ay BORROWING. 

Thielender is servant to the borrower. 

Will you permit an. old fellow who has 
seen some service in farming, and who has 
been a subseriber to your very useful. paper 
since its first publication, to occupy a few 
lineg in the Cabinet, for a purpose that per- 
haps some may consider of little importance. 

The purpose indicated by the heading, to 
wit:—Borrowing, in many neighborhoods, 
and amongst considerate thoughtful farmers 
is not.much practised; yet there are individu- 
als whethrough down right carelessness and 
neglect of duty to themselves and their more 
provident neighbors, ary auuch given to tlils 
specics of imposition. A proper spirit of ac- 
commodation, and a disposition to oblige and 
reasonably to promote the interests of neigh- 
bors, should always beencouraged and. pro 
moted, but itshéuldnever be carried to the 
point where it would assumethe character of 
aefegular systematic plan of operations.— 
Those who borrow, should resori to it as sel- 
dom as-possible, and always return the arti- 
ele borrowed as early as practicable, and be 
sure that it is relurned.toits owner in good 





From the Genesee Farmer. 
Is EVERY THING RIGHT? 

This is a question which every farmer - 
should putto himself as he commences his 
labor of the field; for ifthere isa defect in the ‘ 
beginning, it is possible he may labor on ’ 
througf the whole season to Jittle’or no effet. 

{tis essential to success in farming that fa 
there should be a plan; and equally so, that 
the plan should bea good one. Farming at 
random is~seldom profitable. Every: thing r? 
should be done by system:—the division and 
arrangement of the fields; the rotation of the 
crops; the adaptation of the culture and the 
crops to the soil; all should be the result of 


well digested plans; and these plans should 
be right at first or all wit cuminus es gran 


wrong. 

Are your farming tools in order?—and are 
they all of good quality? Dont imagine that 
you are going tosave anything in‘the end, 
by using wornout, ill-constructed imple- 
mentsof- husbandry. A good viough, har- 
row, hoeorscythe will pay for themselves 
ina season by goodness and ease of working, 


overaclumsy inferior article. Are all these 4 
things right. ‘3 

















order. This is but a very plain principle of 
common sense and justice, and yet there are 
very frequent instances of its infringment, 
andthatamong well meaning, yet inconsid- 
erate people. On the farm that I was reared, 
care was taken to keep the impliments of 
agriculture in good order, and to have a pro- 
per supply ofthem, but we bad neighbors in 
good circumstances who instead .of de- 
pending on their_own resources, were con- 
stantly borrowing, first one thing and then 
another, the year round, and it was somewhat 
of a rarity for them to send anything home 
again; ferthey seemed to think it trouble e- 
nough.tocome for it in the first place.— 
Dating my boyhood it fell to my !ot whena 
loaned article was wanted to trudge off to the 
neighbor*who had borrowed it and bring 1t 
home, and it wasnot’ unfrequent that it was 
unfit for use when brought home, and some- 
times there was demur at the surrender ofa 
borrowed article. Now 1 hope there has 
beér. infprovement in these matters since I 
was errand boy, yet I fear there is still room 
for admonition on the subject of: borrowing, 
and I concluded:to drop you these few lines, 
that the boys. ofthe present day, may know 
what has been the experience of those who 












Racas* ; 
were boys fifty years ago, but are now 
* A te Oxp Men. 
ge ot Sas ie 
1SSow turnips see with your cotm: 





How are your fences?’ None of our bu- | Mes 
siness some may reply; but it will be the bu- 
siness of your animals, and those of your 
neighborsto examine them thoroughly be- 
fore the summer comes round; and if not 
right they will be sure to find. it out,-and the 
report will be accordingly. Ifany wall has 
fallen down let it be carefully replaced: if 
rails have been blown off by the winter 
wind, see that they are all laid in their place; 
have stakes been frozen out, drive them over ; 
and remember that most of the neighborhood 
hard feeling that exists might be prevented 
by a few hours examination and repair of out 
side fences. Luokto it then that these are 4 
right. . 

Have you made proper provision for the 
moral and iotellectual culture of yourself 
and family? Itisall important. that every 
thing should be right on this point, for on no 
one woulda mistake be so fatal as on this.—~ 
Newspapers, books, schools and the reli- 
gious institutions of society, should be at com- 











mand and enjoved; for indolence and inac- 
tion is as fatal tothe mind as the body, and* 
without sound morals, and general know!l- 
edge, no mani can be adequately prepared to, » 
act his part in a free country and popular 
government like ours. - Be careful that all 
is right here; and begrudge not the trifling 
expenses the attainment of such good may re- 
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ELEGANT EXTRACT. 

FROM DR, LERCHER’S NINTH DISCOURSE TO THE ARTI- 
ype’ GANS OF CINCINNATI. . a 

The immortality of republics isaided materially P 
a $Sanctified literature. Pagan literature 1s deep 
corruptin ; and our own is often little better. ‘The 
Bible, aside from its republican institutions and its 
‘woral purity, is the great store-house of classical ex- 
eellence and beauty. It is an encyclopedia of ima- 
gination, taste and beauty. Elegant Extracts from 
the Volume of Nature, it may fitly be demonstrated; 
forall hermost prominent and sublime beauties are 
yegistered there. Its eloquence is native, simple, pow- 
erful eloquence, in thoughts that breathe and words 
that burn. Its argument is lucid, direct and irresist- 
ible. Against others, errorists, though Desa pyre 
may reason still. Butthe reasonings of the Saviour 


and his prophets and apostles stopped the mouths of 


gainsayers; struck dum) the prophets of Baal, silenc- 
cd the Badducees,and left to the erpessus ve Stephen 
and Dast—~ seply but enashing the tecth end stch- 
ines 3 

The biography of te Bible, in individuality and 
exactness of delineation, stands unrivalled in the de- 
velopment ofthe passions, both the powerful and the 
tender, the malignant and the gentle; touching every 
chord of tenderness, or kindling up the fire of indig- 
nation. The history of Joseph cannot be paraphras- 
ed; cannot be touched without ruin. It is Nature’s 
self, speaking out both perverted and unpéerverted 
teelines, “instinct with life;’ and he who can read it 
aloud and pass through the speech of Judah without 
faltering, has either very -little feeling or has gained 
over his emotion a powerful ascendancy. 

The poctry of the Bikle, who shatl describe it 
without its inspiration? In originality, strength, 
beauty, varicty, simplicity, pathos and fire, it stands 


unapproached. No sublimity can surpass that of 


the Bible; and no powerful imagery—no beauty, un- 

_ less another sun more glorious than our own were 
lighted up to be the symbol of Divinity, and other 
stars to fal! like autumn leaves, and louder thunders 
to rear, and winds to rave, and mightier waves to 
roll, - 

The allegories of the Bible are finished specimens 
of that kind of writing; and its metaphors are, as 
Blair observes, what metaphors should be. - Painting 
trom Nature and all its descriptive scenery surrounds 
us with the glowing reality. While we read we be- 
hold the dark clouds begirtthe movfitain tops of Sinai; 
and the lightnings blaze and the thunders speak, and 
the voice of the trumpet sounds long and waxes loud. 
When ‘God came from Teman and the Holy One 
trom Mount Paran,and his glory covered the heavens, 
and the earth was full of his praise,’ who does fot be- 
hold the brightness of the light, and “His majesty 
where he stood and measured the earth, and his might 
when he beheld and drove asunder the rations, and 
scattered the everlasting mountains: when the deep 
uttered its voice, and sun and moon stood still in their 
habitation. What other poet ever possessed an im- 
agination that would set on fire the course of nature; 
or one that could wield the tremendous scenery of the 
elements, the-symbols of Omnipotence? 

Whe, after Job, can describe the war-horse—or the 
confused noise of the baitle,. of the warrior with gar- 
ments rolled in blood; after Isaiah, or after David, 
the storm at sea, with the outcry of the mariner tost 

» on'the mountain wave, reeling like the drunken man 
and athis wit’s end, of his glad forgetfulness when 
arrived in port! And who can draw on the harp,notes 
of more touching-tenderness over fallen greatness and 
fallen friendship, than those which attended the la- 
mentajoas of David over Saul and Jonathan! “And 

* 





can portray the desolation of captivity, of famme and 
of war to be compared with those contained in the 
Lamentations of Jeremiah—and those ‘blessed days, 
which, wrapt in future time, Isaiah saw? Who that 
reads is not also wrapped into future titme—to behold 
that glorious sun which, in a cloudless. day, arises 
and pours its glad effulgencé on mountain top and 
valley—hushing the voice of war—palsying the hand 
of rapine, and calling forthin kind alliance the fathing 
and the bear; the lion and the lamb—the leopard and 
the kid? ¥ j 

And asto the last day: it can scarcely be ntore viv- 
id to the eye when it comes, than it is made now to 
the imagination by bright and powerful imagéry.— 
The great white throne, and Him that sits onit, front 
whose face the earth and the heavens fled away; the 
elements in the meantime melted with fervent. heat, 
and the trampet of God sounding, and the earth and 
tne sea giving up the dead, lo stand before tho judy- 
ment seat of Christ! 





1 have seen a worthy farmei’s son, idle a- 
way years of the prime of life. in dissipation, 
and end his career ina poor Reuse. 

I have seen the disobedience of ‘a son, 
“bring down the grey hairs of his father with 
sorrow to the grave.” 2 

I have seen the extravagance and folly of 
children, bring their parents to poverty and 
want, and themselves into disgrace. 





“he man who, to answer the purposes of ambition 
or irreligion, avails himself of the pride of the human 
heart, to alienate from cach other the different classes 
of society, is moreexecrable in his deeds than tlie as- 
sassin or the incendiary, The one kills at once a 
single victim, the other afflicts the entire commuhity 
with a poison that perpetuates the exasperations and 
spasms of a living death. The one lays in ashes ci- 
fties that can be rebuilt, the other kKindles. in society a 
fire, as if fed from beneath, which like the burnings of 
the volcano, no storms or floods can extinguish, and 
which not unfrequently extends its ravages through 
many generations. Dr. Beeches. 
List of Payments to the Tennessee Farmer, 

from the \6th May to the 28th June, 1838. 

H. Lewis, $1; D. Rankin, 1; A. Smith, 17 J. Me- 
Milian, 1; T. H. Calloway, 50 JuA. Petty, 1; BR. 
Waugh, 1; Mrs..C: D. Williams J. 4, A. 
Hi. Guthrie, 1; R. B. Thompson, 2; $. An 
A.C. Montgomery, 1; Maj. Av MeNutt 
Sanders, 1; H. R. Chambers, 7 Dire W AN A F 
Dr. D. Y. Scott, 1; Maj. G. W.ll. Mare, 3:°W.. Mc- 
Dowel, 1; D. Shepherd, 1; M. Park, 1; A. Hayter, 2; 
M. McDonald 1; A, McDonald, 1; J. R. Copeland, 1; 
Col. J. Anderson, 1; Be Nelson, 2; J. Castleman, 4; 
Hon. N. Green, 3: G. Branner, 4; J. Fisher, 2; H 
Garbrough, 1; Jas. L. Talbot, 1; Col. H. P. Oglesby. 
1, HM. Goodbar, 1; A. Johnson, 1; .R. Gray, 1; 
Fen ee Tig ig i. Ne. Ss... egnedy, moere: 

amp } Brookens Campbeil, 1;° ‘T. Egerton. 
150; J. Moore, : poelh Sees 
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